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THE COMPLAINT OF DEGENERACY EXAMINED. 


No. V. ; 


Tue last number of this in- 
quiry brought down the history 
of our ancestors to 1307, the 
time when Edward II. ascended 
the throne. In his reigna most 
sanguinary war occurred hbe- 
tween the English and_ the 
Seotch. In addition to this, in- 
trigues, insurrections, rebellions, 
murders and robberies without 
number, stand recorded in histo- 
ry, as proofs of the barbarity of 
the people of that age. The 
queen and her favorites conspir- 
ed against the king, filled the 
land with confusion, dethroned 
the monarch, and caused him to 
be murdered in a manner shock- 
ing to humanity. “ The disor- 
ders of the times from foreign 
wars and intestine dissentions, 
but above all, the cruel famine 
which occasioned the nobility to 
dismiss many retainers, increas- 
ed the number of robbers in the 
kingdom ; and no place was se- 
eure from their incursions. They 
met in troops like armies, and 
overran the country. 

“Among the wild fancies of 
the age, it was imagined that the 
persons infected with the lepro- 
Vol. IV, No. 5. 18 


sy had conspired with the Sara- 
cens to poison all the springs 
and fouutains ; and men being 
glad of eny pretence to get rid of 
those who were a burden, many 
of those unhappy people were 
burnt alive on this chimerieal im- 
ulation.” 

Edward III. commenced his 
reign 1327. He was a military 
characier, and reignéd 50 years, 
A great portion of this half cen- 
tury he spent in spreading havoc, 
death, and misery among his 
brethren, by needless and unjust 
wars with Scotland and France. 
But being successful, he was sure 
of renown ;—for then, as well 
as in later ages, honor was given 
to military men in proportion to 
their success in doing misebief. 
The ravages and desolations, 
made in France by Xdward, 
were dreadful, and the savage 
custom of giving no quarter was 
adopted by him. It ought hew- 
ever to be observed that his wife 
and his son, the prince of Wales, 
were more humane, and some in- 
stances are reeorded of their 


‘conduct, which probably had 


considerable influence in mitigat- 
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ing the horrors of war in sie- 
ceeding times. 

Edward kept the people of 
England so employed iw. war 
with other natious, that they 
“ had no leisure to breed those 
disturbances to which they were 
naturally so much inclined. This 
was the chief benefit which re- 
sulted from Edward’s victories 
and conquests. His foreign wars 
were in other respects neither 
founded in justice, nor directed 
to any salutary purpose.” 

‘The state of religion and mo- 
rais during this long rei.n was 
provely such as might have 

en expected among a people, 
who could not be kept from kill- 
ing one another without employ- 
ing them in murdering the peo- 
ple of other countries. We are 

appy however to remark, that 
in the latter part of the reign of 
Edward UI. Wickliff made his 
appearance, and began to call in 
question the propriety of many 
opinions, which had for ages 
been regarded as infallible 
truths. ‘his was like the morn- 
ing star before the dawn of day. 
Wickliff was the harbinger of 
the partial reformation, which 
occurred iu the days of Luther 
and Calvin. 

Richard Il. sueceeded his 
grandfather Edward Lil. A. D. 
4377. Insurrection, war, and 
homicide prevailed in his reign, 
till the king himself was mur- 
dered, 

Henry [V. was successor to 
Richard U1. A.D. 1399. He ob- 
tained the crown by rebellion ; 
_ and finding himself weak, he 
courted the papal clergy. The 
principles of Wickliiff were 
gaining ground, and Henry was 
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The complaint of degeneracy examined. 


supposed to be friendly to them; 
yet he was induced to engage the 
parliameut to pass a law for 
their suppression. ‘It was en- 
acted, that when any heretie who 
relapsed or refused to abjure his 
opinions, was delivered over to 
the secular arm by the bishop or 
his commissaries, ne should be 
commitied to the flames by the 
civil magistrate before the 
whole people.” ‘This weapon 
remain unemployed 
in the hands of the clergy. Wil- 
liam Sautre, rector of St. Osi- 
thes in London, had been con- 
demned by the convocation of 
Canterbury ; his sentence was 
ratified by ‘he House of Peers; 
the king issued his writ for the 
execution ; and the unhappy mau 
atoned for his erroneous opini- 
ons by the penalty of fire. This 
is the first instance of that kind 
in England ; and thus one horror 
more was added to those dismal 
scenes, which at that. time were 
already but ton familiar to the 
people.” Hist. Eng. Vol. 11. 
p- 68-—9. 
Mr. Hume informs us, that un- 
til this reign there had been no 

enal law in Kugland against 
coset ‘“ An indulgenee,” he 
says, “which proceeded, not 
from a spirit of toleration in the 
Romish ehurch, but from the 
ignorance and simplicity of the 
people. which had rendered them 
unfit either for starting or re- 
ceiving any new or curious doc- 
trines, and which needed not to 
be restrained by rigorous penal- 
ties.” 

Passing and executing this 
sanguinary law against heresy 
may be regarded as proof of two 
fuets : 1st, that the elergy and 








the people in general were blind 
as to the nature of Christianity ; 
and 2d, that some dawnings of 
light had arisen in the minds of 
individuals.. From the days of 
our Savior to the present time, 
it has been the general practice 
of the majority to treat refurm- 
ers as heretics or wicked men. 
bo uniformly has this been the 
ease, that when we hear that a 
man was abused or reviled as a 
heretic, there is ground to hope 
that there was some good thing 
in him, and to suspect that he 
was really a better man than his 
ersecutors. 

Henry V. began his reign A. 
D.1413. The Wickliffites. or 
Lollards still gained ground in 
England. ‘The king was oppos- 
ed to sanguinary modes of con- 
version; but the clergy had ‘so 
much influence, that they sue- 
ceeded in their attempt to de- 
stroy Lord Cobham, who was a 
ee an eharacter among the 
disciples of Wiekliff. Addi- 
tional laws were passed against 
the “ heretics,” which not only 
exposed them to be burnt alive, 
but whieh deprived -their chil- 
dren of the right of inheritance. 
It wasalso enacted, that * the 
chancellor, treasurer, justices of 
the two benches, and all the 
chief magistrates in every city 
or borough, should take an oath 
to use their utmost endeavers for 
the extirpation of heresy :”’ that 
is, those officers were required 
to take an oath “ to use their ut- 
most endeavors” to burn men 
alive, who happened to disscat 
from the epinions of the domi- 
nant party. 

_*It was,” says Mr. Hame, 
* the dying injunetion of the late 
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king to his son, not to allow the 
Knglish to remain long in peace, 
which is apt to tom, intestine 
commotions ; but to employ them 
in foreign expeditions, "y which 
the prinee might acquire honor,— 
the nobility, in sharing his dan- 
gers, might attach themselves to 
his person, and all the resiless 
spirijs find occupation for their 
inquietode.” : 
‘This murderous © injanction” 
of the ** dying” monarch was not 
only followed by bis son, but by 
too many of his successors. The 
savage principle, implied in it, 
has probably oecasioned the 
slaughter of ten millions of peo- 
ple im Christendom 
That we may have a proper 
view of the awful character of 
this popular principle, let us 
bring it nearer home. A.and bB. 
are hrethren and neighbers, The 
children of A. are much inclined 
to quarrelling and marder, The 
father, instead of teaching them 
better, and through fear that they 
will kill him, or one another, 
employs them in fighting with 
the family of B. Such has been 
the murderous policy of princes 
bearing the name of Christians! 
Between the years 1422 and 
1485 we have the reign of Hen- 
ry Vl. of Edward IV. of Ed- 
ward V. and the usurpation of 
Richard Hl, About half this 
term of 63 years was employed 
by our ancestors in wanton and 
destructive wars with the French; 
and the other half in butchering 
one another. , 
After mentioning the battle of 
St. Albans, which oceurred 1454, 
in a civil war for the crown, Mr. 
Hume says, **This was’ the first 
blood spilt in that fatal quarrel, 
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which was not finished in less 
than a course ef 30 years—w hich 
was signalized by 12 pitched 
battles—whieh opened a scene of 
extraordinary fiereeness aud cru- 
elty—is computed to have cost 
the lives of 80 prinees of the 
blood, and almost entirely anni- 
hilated the ancient nobility of 
England. ‘The strong attaeh- 
ment which at that time men of 


_ the same kindred bore tu each 


other, and the vindictive spirit 
which was considered a point of 
honor, rendered the great fami- 
lies implacable in their resent- 
ments.” 

When this writer had given 
the history of our ancestors to the 
elose of the usurpation of Rich- 
ard IIL. he observes, ‘Thus have 
we pursued the history of Kng- 
land through a series of barba- 
rous ages, till we have at last 
reached the dawn of civility and 
science,” 

The reign of Henry VII. com- 
meneed 1485, and continued to 
41509. In his time there were 
several insurrections and many 
sanguinary scenes; but the state 
of society was less perilous and 
distressing than in former years. 
He wasu man of considerable 
energy and vigor, and he hap- 
pened to be successful in quell- 
ing tumults and insurrections. 

Until this reign a great, and 
perhaps the greater portion of 
our ancestors were slaves. In 
former ages, “every one that was 
pot noble was a slave; the peas- 
ants were sold along with the 
land; the few inhabitants of ci- 
ties were not in a better condi- 


_ tion: even the gentry themselves 


were subjected to a long train of 
subordination under the great 





barons or chief vassals of the 
crown.” Hist. Eng. Vol 111. p. 
316—17. 

While speaking on the subject 
of slavery Mr. Hame observes, 
“The latest laws which we find 
in England for enforeing or re- 
gulating this species of servi- 
tude, were enacted in the reign 
of Henry Vil. And though the 
ancient statutes on this subject 
remain still unrepealed by par- 
liament, it appears that before 
the end of Elizabeth, the distine- 
tion between villain (slave) and 
freeman was totally, though in- 
sensibly abolished, and that no 
person remained in the state to 
which the former laws eould be 
applied.” p. 318—19. 

When the subject of the Afri- 
can slave trade was before the 
British parliament, Mr. Wilber- 
foree, in a speech in favor of its 
abolition, stated as a fact, that 
“the people of Bristol, in the 
réign of Henry Vil. hada regu- 
lar market for children, which 
were sold to the Irish. Hist. of 
Abolition. Vol. 11. p. 53. 

The fact that a great portion 
of our ancestors were slaves, and 
that the custom of selling ehil- 
dren as slaves existed so lately 
as the reign of Henry VII. may 
be regarded as full proof of a bar- 
barous and uneultivated state of 
society. Perhaps there is not 
one to twenty of English descent 
in the United States, whose an- 
cestors of the fifieenth century 
were not slaves. 

It will not be denied, that in 
the preceding ages there were 
some virtuous and enlightened 
individuals; but it is evideut that 


the mass of population in Great 


Britain had but little claim to 








the character of a civilized peo- 
ple. It is also evident, that a 
great portion of the leading cha- 
racters in the nation were, from 
age to ages ferocious, vindictive, 
and bloody-minded men, possess- 
ing little of Christianity except 
the name. 

The records of the three last 
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centuries remain to be examined; 
and in them, if any where, we 
must find those virtuous ances- 
tors, in whose praise so much has 
been said in our day, and in com- 
parison with whom the present 
inbabitants of Great-Britain and 
the United States are said to be 
a degenerate race. 





ON THE FORMATION OF JUDGMENT AND CON. 
SCIENCE. 


In every respect mar is allied 
to other animals in his earthly or 
mortal nature,—he has all his 
senses in common with them, sup- 
ports his existence as theirs is 
supported, and resigns it or dies 
as they die. So that in this re- 
lation we may say to the worm, 
“Thou art my mother and m 
sister,”’ and ask the question wit 
the wise man, “Wherein is a 
man better than a beast?” 

On the other side, man is al- 
lied to celestial beings,—he is in 
one sense immortal, since his soul 
will never cease to exist. 


Nothing ean exceed the beau- . 


tiful simplicity of the account 
that Moses has given of the ere- 
ation of man—*And the Lord 
God formed man of the dust of 
the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life, and 
man beeame a living soul.” 
Considered then as he came 
into the world, man is possessed 
ofa living soul, without judg- 
ment and without eonseience, but 
is endowed with a capacity to 
acquire them. 
udgment is first produced 
when the soul is capable to rea- 
gon upon and to understand a 


simple subject that is proposed 
toit. It involuntarily examines 
and decides upon this subject; 
and that decision, whether true 
or false, forms the beginning of 
its judgment. When the same 
subject is again proposed, its 
judgment in the cuse is_ present; 
it is understood in like manner 
as before, but now without exa- 
mination; and it never after- 
wards will examine, until the 
foundation of the judgment is 
shaken, so as to exeite an appre- 
hension, that its conclusion was 
erroneous. 

Reason is this capacity to ex- 
amine and to draw conclasions. 
In the exercise of this faculty we 
begin with something known or 
admitted. A creature then, who 
cannot know or admit a prinei- 
ple, can never reason. But ehil- 
dren are early taught to knew 
some things, and to admit many 
principles to be correet. 

These instructions form the 
basis of their reasonings, and 
have the effect to produce true or 
false conclusions. In other words, 
they effect the formation of the 
judgment; and henee the great 
variety of judgments: they are 
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found contradictory te one an- 
other; and as they are held in 
integrity by sincere men, who 
are thus opponents one to the 
other, so they are conelusions 
fairly and natarally drawn from 
their respective premises; and 
the cause of the disagreement is, 
that one or both have admitted, 
(perhaps without examination) 
some premises that are not cor- 
rect. Reason, noble as it is, and 
certain in natural things as the 
truth itself, draws its conclusions 
from the premises given; and 
conclusions are true or false, not 
always according to the correet- 
ness of reasoning, but they also 
partake of the quality of the 
premises admitted, and on this 
account it can and does lead in- 
to error, as certainly as it can 
guide us in true judgment. 

Having considered tae forma- 
tion of judgment, and observed 
the agency of reason in produc- 
ing it; having seen too that 
judgments are different and eon- 
tradictory to one another, yet on 
both sides held by sincere men, 
let us extend the inquiry, and 
examine what Conscience is. 

This too is acquired. Men 
are born without conscience as 
eertainly as they are born with- 
out judgment. 

In the subjects upon which we 
reason or that are examined by 
the opening capacities of the 
wind, many are of a moral na- 
ture, and relate to our eonduct, 
our dotics, &e. That judgment 
therefore that is formed from 
conclusions, drawn respecting 
these duties, has relation to and 
is inseparable from Consci- 
ence. In the first instance of our 
lives that we haye decided any 
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thing is our duty, that decision 
becomes our judgment; and as it 
is of a moral nature. so it is the 
beginning of the formation of 
conscience in us. ‘The reeollee- 
tion of this eonelusion is always 
present with us, whenever the 
subject is again proposed. We 
are satisfied with ourselves when 
we act according to this judg- 
ment (whether true or false) and 
always are sensible of convie- 
tion when we do the contrary. 

It is an index, or present view 
of the state of our judgment in 
the case, and conscience and 
judgment are thus inseparable 
companions. Ip the same way, 
then, and from the same eause 
that men’s judgments are some- 
dimes correct, and sometimes er- 
roneous, 80 conscience in some 
men condemns them for doing, 
what conscience in other men 
would condemn for not doing. 
Aud conseience is therefore no 
test of truth or error, for the 
same reason that men’s judg- 
ments are no test. 

The premises admitted by some 
men, leads them, and necessarily 
leads them to the conelusion, that 
it is right to defend themselves. 
The inference is natural, and 
their reasoning is correet; but 
the conclusion is erroneoys, be- 
eause the premises are erro- 
neous; and the doctrine is known 
to be anti-christian by those who 
examine the foundation of the 
argument, see its fallacy, and 
draw their econclusious from the 
example, the precepts and the 
doctrines of Jesus Christ. 

One half of the evil prejudi- 
ces, much of the error, a all 
the bigotry in the world arise 
from our admitting to be true 
















what is nottrue. For we reason 
from what we have taken for 
granted, as though it were a self- 
evident truth, and our conclusions 
are commonly erroneous when 
our premises are erroneous. ‘Lo 
examine ourselves is a profitable 
exercise; 1] believe—Why do I 
believe? let me examine the rea- 
son or cause why Ll believe, and 
if 1 find the cause is in some- 
thing that 1 have admitted, tak- 
en tor granted, or considered 
self-evident fram my childhood, 
I will examine it the more close- 
ly. But profitable as this exa- 
mination of ourselves may be, it 
is seldom done thoroughly; for 
self-love shrinks when we are 
thrown back upon Grst princi- 

les. “He that thinketh that he 
ect any thing, knoweth no- 
thing yet as he ought to know;”’ 
aud it is thus we can understand 
that saying, “If any man will 
be wise, let him first become a 
foul, that he may be wise ” 

The foundation of all true 
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knowledge and wisdom is God. 
If we were to hegiu our strac- 
tures on this foundation, they 
would stand. To know thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent, this 
is life eternal;”’ and as “what is 
to be known of God is manifest 
in man,” and as “in him are hid 
all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge,” the exhortation is 
unspeakably interesting, *Ac- 
quaint thyself with God, and be 
ut peace.” ‘Thus our judgments 
would be correct, our consciences 
pure, and the same mind would 
be in us that was in Christ Jesus.’’ 
The meekness, gentleness, and 
aw of our holy religiou would 

e conspicuous; and all anger, 
malice, revenge, all wars, fight- 
ing, and bloodshed would cease 
among the professors of the 
Christian name. ‘Then we might 
with boldness hold forth the 
Apostolic doctrme, “If any man 
have not the spirit ef Christ, he 
is none of his.’’* 


a  — 


REVIEW OF AN EXTRACT FROM DR. BUCHANAN'S RESEARCHES. 


In the late Dr. Buchanan’s 
Asiatic Researches we have the 
following passage : 

“Iu every age of the church of 
Rome there have been individuals 
of an enlightened piety, who de- 
rived their religion not from ‘the 
commandinents of men,’ but from 


the doetrines of the Bible. There 
are at this day, in ludia and in 
England, members of that com- 
munion, who deserve the affection 
and respect of all good men: and 
whose cultivated minds will ar- 
raign the corruptiens of their 
own religion, which the author is 


* We ought perhaps to state, that this communication is from the -riend, 
an extract of whose letter to the author of the Friend of Peace was in- 
sérted inthe No. for February, and which was not intended by the writer 


for publication. 


This communication was designed to give a more fuil and 


perspicuous view of the subject; and we bope it will lead our readers to 


some useful reflections. 
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about to describe, more severely 


than he will permit himself to do. 


He is indeed prepared to speak 
of Roman Catholics with as much 
liberality as perhaps any Protes- 
tant has ever attempted on Chris- 
tian principles; for he is ac- 
quainted with individuals, whose 
unaffected piety he considers a 
reproach to a great body of Pro- 
testants, even of the strictest 
sort. It is indeed painful to say 
any thing which may seem to 
feeling and noble minds ungene- 
rous, but those enlightened per- 
sons whose good opinion it is de- 
sirable to preserve, will them- 
selves be pleased to see, that 
truth is not sacrificed to personal 
respect, or to a spurious candor. 
Their own church sets an exam- 
ple of ‘plainness of speech’ in the 
assertion of those tenets which 
it professes, some of which must 

‘be extremely painful to the feel- 
ings of Protestants, in their so- 
cial intereourse with Catholies; 
such as, ‘That there is no salva- 
tion out of the pale of the Romish 
church.’ 

“This exclusive character pre- 
vents concord and intimacy be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic 
families. On the principles of 
infidelity they can associate very 
easily; but on the principles of 
religion, the Protestant. must 


ever be on the defensive; for the 


Romish church excommunicates 
him;,and although he must hope 
that some individuals do not 
maintain the tenet, yet his un- 
eertainty as to the fact, prevents 
that cordiality which he desires. 
Many excellent Catholics suffer 
unjustly in their intercourse with 
Protestants, from the ancient and 
exelusive articles of their own 
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church, which they themselves 
neither profess nor believe. If 
they will only intimate to their 
Protestant friends that they re- 
nounce the exclusive principle, 
and that they profess the reli- 
gion of the Bible, no more seems 
requisite to form with such per- 
sons the sincerest friendship on 
Christian principles.” p. 1146— 
17. 
REMARKS, 

It is pleasing to see in a eler- 
gsyman of the Episcopal church 
such candor and charity towards 
some who are of the Roman Ca- 
tholiccommunion. Although we 
dissent, both from the church of 
Rome and the church of Eng- 
land, we are willing to believe 
that there have been many ex- 
cellent men of both descriptions. 
This may be admitted without 
the least approbation of what is 
erreneous in either. 

The popish principle, “That 
there is no salvation out of the 
pale of the Romish church,’ is 
a 1 a great obstacle 
to fellowship and Christian inter- 
eourse between the papists and 
every sect of protestant chris- 
tians, Every ‘Docsrsiad protes- 
tant feels that the principle thus 
assumed by the papisis is both 
arrogant and injurious. And it 
is to be wished, that in view of 
this papal principle, every pro- 
seatas shenld Me. the eh of 
equal arrogance on his own part. 

hen a protestant of any sect 
whatever makes a belief in his 
own peculiar tenets, essential to 
the Christian character, or a term 
of Christian fellowship,—in what 
respect is his conduct less arro- 
gant, or Jess injurious, than the 
conduet of the members of the 

















































Romish ehureh? What is the es- 
sential difference in the prinei- 
ples assumed? The papist as- 
sumes for facts, that he is right, 
and that it is owing to the wick- 
edness of their hearts that pro- 
testants dissent from him. He 
therefore feels authorized to treat 
dissenters as heretics and wicked 
men. But do not many protes- 
tants assume as much, and treat 
dissenters from their creed in a 
similar manner? Can this princi- 
ple be the worst part of popery 
in the one, and the bes rt HA 
protestantism in the other? Shall 
we censure that in a papist which 
we approve ina protestant? Dr. 
Buchanan supposed, ‘that if the 
papists would only intimate to 
their protestant friends that they 
renounced the exclusive principle, 
and that they PROFESS THE RE- 
LIGION OF THE BIBLE, no more 
would seem requisite to form with 
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such persons the sincerest friende 


ship on Christian principles.” 


Shall then protestants maintain 
an “exclusive prineiple,” as a bar 
te communion with each other, 
while they wish the papists to 
renounce this principle, that a 
way may be opened for the “sin- 
cerest friendships” with them? 
‘To men of benevolent minds aud 
serious reflection, it must be pain- 
ful to see one of the most excep- 
tionable principles of popery 
adopted and supported by Chris- 
tians, who call themselves pro- 
testants. But when we sce pro- 
fessed protestants intimating to 
papists the propriety of “renoun- 
cing the exclusive principle,” 
may we not hope, that the time 
is at hand, when these protes- 
tants will set their eatholie breth- 
ren a good example, as well as 
give them guod advice? 


—— 


A LETTER FROM ANTHONY BENEZET TO THE QUEEN OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


To Charlotte, Queen of Great Britain: 


IMPRESSED with a sense of re- 
ligious duty, and encouraged by 
the opinion generally entertained 
of thy benevolent disposition to 
succour the distressed, I take the 
liberty, very respectfully, to of- 
fer to thy perusal some tracts, 
which, I believe, faithfully des- 
cribe the suffering condition of 
many hundred thousands of our 
fellow ereatares of the African 
race,—great numbers of whom, 
rent from every tender connexion 
in life, are annually taken from 
their native land, to endure inthe 
American islands and planta- 
19 


wv 


tions a mostrigorous and cruel 
slavery, whereby many, very 
many ofthem are brought to @ 
melancholy and untimely end. 
When it is considered that the 
inhabitants of Britain, who are 
themselves so eminently blessed 
in the enjoyment of religious and 
civil liberty, have long been, and 
yet are very deeply concerned in 
this flagrant violation of the com- 
mon rights of mankind, and that 
even its national authority is ex- 
erted in support of the African 


slave trade, there is much reason 


to apprehend that this has bee, 
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and as long as the evil exists 
will continue to be, an oceasion 
of drawing down the divine dis- 
pleasure on the nation and its de- 
pendencies. May these censid- 
erations induce thee to interpose 
thy kind endeavors on behalf of 
this greatly oppressed , people, 
whose abject situation gives them 
an additional elaim to thes pity 
and assixtanee of thy generous 
mind: inasmuch as they are alto. 
gether deprived of the means of 
soliciting effectual relief! for 
themselves. ‘Thatso thou may 
not only be a blessed instrument 
in the hands of Him, “by whom 
kings reign and princes deeree 
justice,” to avert the awful judg- 
ments, by which the empire has 
alreedy been so remarkably sha- 
ken, but that the blessings of 
thousands.ready to perish may 
come upon thee, ata time when 
the superior advantages, attend- 
ant on thy situstion in this world, 
will no longer be of any avail to 
thy consolation and support. 

‘lo the traets.on the subject to 
which I have thus ventured to 
draw thy particular attention, I 
have added some others, which 
at different times I have believed 
it my duty to publish, and which 
i trust will afford thee some sat- 
isfaction; their design being for 





Illustrations of scripture. 


the furtherance of that universal 
peace and gvod will amongst 
men, which the gospel was in- 
tended to introduce. 

1 hope thou wilt kindly excuse 
the freedom used on this ocea- 
sion by an ancient man, whose 
mind, for more than forty years 
past, has been much separated 
from the common course of the 
world, and long painfully exer- 
cised in the consideration of the 
niiseries, under which so large a 
part of mankind, equally with us 
the objects of redeeming leve, 
are suffering the most unjust and 
grievous oppression, and who sin- 
cerely desires the temporal aud 
ete:nal felicity of the queen and 
her royal consort. 

Anruony BEnezerT. 

Philad. the z5th of the sth 
month, 1783. 

N. B. The above is the letter 
to the queen which was mention- 
ed in the sketeh of L»nezet in the 
number for March. It is insert- 
ed that our readers may have 
some idea of the humanity and 
benevolence of his heart, from 
his own writings; and that they 
may be excited to esteem and to 
imitate such anexample. Ii will 
be remembered, that the letter was 
written long before the slave 
trade was abolished in Britain. 
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Illustrations of passages in the New Testament, which refer to senti- 
ments, Sc. among the Jews, in the'time of our Savior. 


48 


Matth. ve-13. “If the salt have 
lost his savour, wherewith shall 


it be salted?” 
ir is proballe that our Lord 


may refer here to salt, dug from 
salt lakes, the upper crust of p. 475, 


which, having been exposed to 
the sun, rain. and wind for along 
time, loses its relish, and is good 
fa nothing, but tc be cast out, and 
to be trodden under foot. of men. 
Taylor’s Scripture illustrated, 





49. 

Matth. v. 15. “Neither do men 
light acandie. and put it ander a 
bushel, but on a candlestick.” 

‘The meaning of the original 
word is.alanp. Candles were 
not used at that time in Jadea, 
for lighting their houses. And 
the word, which is translated a 
candlestick, meaus a lamp-stand. 
Nor had the Jews a bushel. ‘The 
measure, mentioned by the evan- 
gelist, was less than our peck, 
The term bushel, serves well 
enough for conveying the import 
of the sentiment; but as it indi- 
rectly suggests the use of a mea- 
sure, which was unknown in Ju- 
dea, itis evidently improper.— 
See Campbell's note on the verse, 
and Diss. 8, p.4,§ 6. In his 
translation, Campbell adopts the 
general term, measure. 

50. 

Matth. v. 17. “Think not that 
Fam come to destroy the law, or 
the prophets. Yam not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil.” 

‘There was nothing, of which 
the Jews were equally jealous, 
as of an intimation of a design 
against their sacred hooks; the 
very letters of which they uum- 
bered; ascertained the number of 
times in which words were re- 
peated in them; the middle word 
of the whole, and the middle 
letter; and there was nothing 
which would instantly have ex- 
cited them to so united a resist- 


anee. Henee the eyplicit avow- 


al of our Lord, that he came not 
to destroy, or rather, to subvert 
the law and the prophets, but to 
Fulfu them; to teach their true 
import, and to accomplish their 


* The smallest letter in the Hebrew alphabet, 
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great and important purposes, 
‘hese seem to te the mearing, 
and the object of the expressions. 
« i‘he instructions in the sermon 
on the mount, appear to be ex- 
planatory of the law, shewing its 
extent and spirituality, rather 
than additions to it, deriving 
their power to oblige, only from 
their promulgation by our Lord.” 
It was the expectation; of the 
Jewish nation conevrning = the 
Messiah, that he would pubtish 
a new law; yet not only without 
lessening the authority of Moses 
and the prophets, but at the same 
time that he gave to prophecy 
the most splendid fulfilment. that 
he would also exalt to the high- 
est glory, the dispensation of Mo- 
ses. We shall have repeated 
eceasions for referenee io this 
text. 

The expressions in the suc- 
ceeding verse, one jot or one tit- 
tle shall in no wise pass from 
the law, appear to have been 
proverbial; and the history, or 
rather histories of the proverb, 
may amuse, if they do not in- 
struct the reader. Says the Je- 
rnsualem Gemara, “the hook of 
Deuteronomy prostrated itself be- 
fore God, and said, QO Lord of 
the universe, in me_ thea hast 
written thy law; and thy coven- 
ant, mutilated in one part, is In- 
jured in the whole, Behold, Sol- 
emon has attempted to blot out 
from me a yod.* ‘The most ho- 
ly God roaiad Solomon, and a 
thousand like him, shall perish, 
but a word from thee shall not 
perish. Says Rabbi Honna, in 
the name of Rabbi Acha, the let- 
ter yod, which God tock from 
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the name of Sarai, our mother, 


is given half to Sarah, and half 
to Abraham. It is the tradition 
of Rabbi Joshua, the letter yod, 
having prostrated itself before 
God, suid, O eternal Lord, thou 
hast blotted me from the name of 
a most holy woman. God most 
holy replied, thou hast hitherto 
been in the name of a woman, 
and in the end of the name, (of 
Sarai) thou shalt hereafter be in 
the name of a man, and in the 
beginning of the name. Hence 


itis written, Moses called the 
name of Oshea, Joshua. The 
Babylonian Gemara says, ‘the 
letter yod, says God, which I 
have Ro from the name of Sa- 
rai, stood and eried to me for 
many years, that it might be pre- 
fixed tothe name of Oshea, to 
whose name I have added it.’ 
This is a speeimen of the tradi- 
tions, whieh the Jews regarded 
not less than their law. 

Lightfoot’s Hor, Heb. Camp- 
bell’s note. 


i 


Summary of the speeches of Mr. 
India Bs 


‘ilberforce, on the clause in the East 
ll, for promoting the religious instruction and moral im- 


provement of the natives of India. 
(Continued from page 109. ) 


Tue evils of India are not 
merely such, as a despotie go- 
vernment never fails io introduce 
and to continue. ‘They are fa- 
mily, fire-side evils.. ‘They per- 
vade the whole mass of the po- 
pulation, and embitter the do- 
mestie eup in almost every fami- 
ly. How indeed can we over- 
rate the sum of evils produced, 
and the happiness impaired and 
lost, from the ee cireum- 
stance of the prevalence of poly- 
gamy. The ‘abekidient Gene: 
quieu had no peculiar zeal for 
Christianity. But would we see 
a lively picture of the jealousies, 
the heart burnings, the artifice, 
the falsehood, the eruelty, the 
rage, the despair, of which po- 
lygamy is the fertile source, let 


us look to that great writer’s 


Persian letters, Here we may 
find a decisive settlement of the 


question, concerning the rank in- 


the seale of beings, which is as- 


signed to the female sex, among 
the nations of India. ‘Their 
great lawgiver speaks of wo- 
man, in the most disparaging 
and contemptuous terms; and we 
see the same estimate of them, 
in many of the Hindoo customs 
and institutions. 

Again, in India we find preva- 
lent that evil, 1 mean infanti- 
cide, against which we might 
have hoped that nature would 
have supplied adequate re- 
strainis, if we had not been 
taught by experience, that for 
our deliverance even from this 
detestable crime, we are indebt- 
ed to Christianity. For it is not 
to philosophy, it is not to eivili- 
zation, it 1s Hot toprogress in re- 
finement, or in the arts and com- 
forts of social life; it is not even 
toliberty herself, thatthe world is 
indebted for this emancipation. 
The friends of Christianity may 
justly glory in the acknowledg- 





ment of one of its greatest ene- 
mies, that infanticide was the in- 
corrigible vice of all antiquity; 
and it is very striking that, both 
in India and China, where the 
light of revelation has never pe- 
netrated, this detestable crime 
still asserts its superiority over 
nature itself, no less than over 
virtue. To this, in India, is ad- 
ded, the destruction of the sick 
and aged, often by their nearest 
relatives. 

Let me refer also to the prae- 
tice of burning widows, on the 
funeral pile of their deceased 
husbands, <A writer of great au- 
thority, (Mr. Dow) many years 
ago, stated the custom to have 
become almost extinet. But sor- 
ry I am to say, that this is so 
far from being the truth, that 
the practice which Bernier states 
to have been greatly discouraged, 
though not abactetel prohibited 
by the Mahometan government, 
and which, in consequence, had 
considerably declined, hasincreas- 
ed since the country came under 
our dominion. Great pains were 
taken by the missionaries, a few 
years ago, to ascertain the num- 
ber of widows which were an- 
nually burnt, in a distriet thirty 
miles round Calcutta; and in 
this comparatively small area, 
one hundred and thirty widows 
were burnt in six months. In 
1803, within the same space, the 
number amounted to two hund- 
red and seventy five, one of whom 
was a girl of eleven years ofage. 
Certain persons were employed 
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urposely to watch, and to re- 
Set thoweniins of these horri- 
le executions; and the place, 
person, and other particulars, 
were regularly certified. After 
hearing this, you wili not be sur- 
prised on being told, that the 
whole number of these annual 
sacrifices of women, thus cruell 
torn from their children, at the 
very time when they must be in 
the greatest need of the fostering 
eare of the surviving parent, is 
estimated, I think, in the Ben- 
gal provinces, to be ten thousand, 
Nor must we dare to flatter 
ourselves, theugh in troth it 
would be a wretched consola- 
tion, that these widows are of- 
fered a willing sacrifice. Bernier 
relates, from his own personal 
view, that the women are always 
earefully fastened down, some- 
times with strong green bamboos, 
at others with thick strong ropes, 
thoroughly soaked in water; and 
that when the wretched vietims 
drew back, he has seen those de- 
mons, the Brahmins, thrusting 
them into the fire with their long 
Sometimes indeed the 
relations and friends ef the wi- 
dow, exerting their utmost influ- 
ence with her, sueceed in per- 
suading her to live. But the 
Brahmins delude the poor wret- 
ches with the hopes of glory and 
immortality, if they consign 
themselves to the flames. Their 
only alternative is, a life of hard 
fare, and of servile offices; in 
short, a life of drudgery, degra- 
dation, and infamy.* 


- 


* It would be scarcely justifiable to forbear inserting the following account of 
one of these horrible scenes, at which the missivnary, Mr. Marshman, was 
present a few years ago. I will extract his own words, only adding, that he is 
a man of the most established integrity; in the veracity of whose account, the 


most entire reliance may be justly placed, 
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If these transactions took place ed, the publie zeal would be eal- 
in any part of England, instead led forth, and every possible en- 
af the indifference with which deavor would be used to put an 
they have been too long regard- end to them. 


** A person informing us that a woman was about to be burnt with the corpse 
of her husband, near our house, I, with several of our brethren, hasiened to the 
place. But before we could arrive, the pile was in flames. It was a herrible 
sight. The most shocking indifference and levity, appeared among those who 
were present. I never saw any thing more brutal than their behavior. The 
dreadful scene had not the least appearance of a religious ceremony. — It re- 
sembled an abandoned rabble of boys in England, collected for the purpose of 
worrying to death a cat or dog. A hamboo, perhaps twenty feet long, had 
been fastened at one end to a stake, driven into the ground, and held down 
over the fire by men at the other. Such were the confusion, the levity, the 
bursts of brutal laughter, while the poor woman was burning alive before their 
eyes, that it seemed as if every spark of humanity was extinguished by this ac- 
oursed superstition. That which added to the cruelty was, the smallness of 
the fire. It did not consist of so much wood as we consume, in dressing a 
dinner; no, not this fire that was to consume the living and the dead! I saw 
the legs of the poor creature hanging out of the fire, while her body was in 
flames. After a while, they took a bamboo, ten or twelve feet long, and stir- 
red it, pushing and beating the half consumed corpses, as you would repair a 
fire of green wood, by throwing the unconsumed pieces into the middle. Pér- 
eciving the legs hanging out, they beat them witb the bamboos for some time, 
in order to break the ligatures which fastened them at the knees, (for they 
would not have come near to touch them for the world.) At length they suc- 
ceeded in bending them upwards into the fire, the skin and muscles giving 
way, and discevering the knee sockets bare, with the balls of the leg bones; a 
sight which, I need not say, made me thrill with horror, especially when I re- 
collected that this hapless victim of superstition was alive but a few minutes 
before. To have seen wolves thus tearing a human body lim» from limb, would 
have been shocking; but to see relations and neighbors do this to one with 
whom they had familiarly conversed not an hour before, and to do it with an 
air of levity, was almost too much for me to bear. 

**You expect to hear perhaps, that this unhappy victim was the wife of some 
Brahmin of high caste. She was the wife of a barber, who dwelt in Seratm- 
pore, and haddied that morning, leaving the son I have mentioned, and a 
daughter of about eleven years of age. Thus has this infernal superstition age 
gravated the common miseries of life, and left these children stript of both 
their parents in one cay. Nor is this an uncommon case. It often happens 
to children far more helpless than these; sometimes to children possessed of 
property; which is then left, as well as themselves, to the mercy of those, who 
have decoyed their mother to their father’s funeral pile”. 

{ This narrative may excite feelings of disgust and horror. But it is suited al- 
so to excite the liveliest gratitude for that most benign religion, under which 
we are permitted to live. I will not ask what female, but what individual in 
ehristendom, in contemplating this scene, can refrain from blessing God, that 
he was born, and has been reared, under the benign influence of the Gospel ? 
And distressing as the spectacle may be, let us not turn hastily from it. “True 
humanity consists not in a squeamish ear, or eye; but in feeling for the suffer- 
ings of others, and being forward and active in relieving them.” In another 
number, we may be able to conclude this summary; and as we may rely on the 
et as it contains, it cannot fail, we think, of being very interesting and 

userul. 
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ARGUMENTS AGAINST REQUIRING SUBSCRIPTION TO HUMAN 
CREEDS. 


“1, Tuar stating any doctrine 
in aconfession of faith with a 
greater degree of precision than 
the Seriptares have done, is in 
eifect to say, that the Seriptures 
have not stated it with precision 
enough; in other words, that the 
Seriptures are not sufficient. 

‘2, That this experiment of 
leaviug men at liberty, and 
points of doctrine at large, has 
been attended with the improye- 
ment of religious. knowledge, 
where and whenever it has been 
tried. And to this cause, so far 
as we can see, is owing the ad- 
vantage which protestant coun- 
tries in this respect possess above 
their popish neighbors, 

3, ‘I hat keeping people out of 
ehurches, who might be admitted 
consistently with every end of 
publie worship, and exeiuding 
men from communion, who desire 
to embrace it upon the terms that 
God prescribes, is certainly not 
encouraging. but rather eausivg 
men to forsake the assembling of 
themselves together. 

“4, ‘That men are deterred 
from searching the Seriptures, by 
the fear of finding there more or 
less than they looked for; that is, 
something inconsistent with what 
they have already given their as- 
sent to, and mustat their peril 
abide by. 

“5, Thatit is not giving truth a 
fair chanee, to decide points at 
one certain time, and by one set 
of men, which bad much betier 
be left to the successive inquiries 
of different ages and. different 
persons, 

“6. Vhatittends to multiply 


infidels amongst us, by exhibiting 
Christianity under a form and in 
asystem, which many are dis- 


gusted with, and who yet will not 


be atthe pains to inquire after 
any other.’’ 





Some years ago, @ serious at- 
tempt was made in England b 
some members of the established 
church, to free themselves and 
others from the tyranny and in- 
convenience of having to sub- 
scribe articles of faith, which 
they neither believed nor under- 
stood. At that period a publiga- 
tion appeared, entitled “Consi- 
derations on the propriety ef re- 
quiring a subseriptivn to articles 
of faith.” Tothis followed at 
“Answer from the Clarendon 
press.” Dr. Paley is not suap- 
posed to be the author of the 
**Considerations,’ but he wrote a 
“Defence” of them in reply to 
the Answer. The defence is an 
ingenious and able performanee. 
Having replied to the answer, he 
stated the six arguments which 
we have copied, as “contained in 
the Consideration, to which no 
auswer has been attempted.” 

As we have reason to doubt 
whether there was any persen in 
Great Britain able to anewer 
these arguments, we publish them 
for the consideration of all our 
readers, and purticularly those 
who think it to be safe aud pro- 
per to require subscription to ha- 
man creeds. Hany one of these 
will furnish us with a cuncise, 
eandid, and well written answer, 
he may rely on its being publish- 
ed in this work, 
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-Lestimouy of Ganganelli: 


VOLTAIRE’S VIEWS OF THE MADNESS OF WAR. 


B. 1am well enough aequaint- 
ed with the rights of peace: they 
consist in keeping one’s word, and 
_ leaving every man in possession 
of the rights of nature. 
to the right of war, I don’t know 
whatit is. The code of murder 
seems to me a strange fancy. I 
hope we shall shortly have the 
laws and rights of robbers on the 
highway. 

A. What! do you deny the pos- 
sibility ofa just war? 

B. i never knew of any such 
thing; it appears to me self-con- 
tradictory and impossible, ’ 

A. ‘lwo princes dispute con- 
eerning an inheritanee, their ti- 
tles are litigious, and their rea- 
sons equally plausible; war must 
decide, and consequently the war 
is just on both sides. 

B. it is physically impossible 
bat that one of the two must be 
in the wrong; and it is absurd and 
barbarous that nations should pe- 
rish, because one of these two 
prinees has reasoned falsely. Ett 
them fight in single eombat, if 


But as. 


they choese; but it is shocking 
that a whole people should be ea- 
crificed to their interests.—For 
example—the archduke Charles 
disputes the throne of Spain with 
the duke of Anjou, and four hun- 
dred thousand men are slain. I 
wish to know if this be just? 

A. Leconfess it is not.—How 
can we explain this rage? 

B. In the same manner as 
physicians give an account of the 
plague and madness. We are 
not always attacked with mad- 
ness—Nothing more is necessary 
in general, than for one mad min- 
ister of state to bite another, and 
in three or four months the mad- 
ness is communicated to four or 
five hundred thousand men. 

[The above sentiments have 
been extracted from the Dialogue 
on the “Right of war.” Vol- 
taire and Volney have very just- 
ly reproached Christians, for 
their inconsistency in making 
war. Let Christians no more 
expose themselves to such re- 
proaches. | 


- —— 


TESTIMONY OF GANGANELLI, CLEMENT XIV. 


“Heroism searce ever exists 
without atrocity; and when we 
‘analyze the high feats of all 
those conquerors who are extoll- 
ed as pediaies of valor and ge- 
nius, we ordinarily find them 
‘shaded by the blackest horrors.” 

“The most brilliant actions are 
not always the most estimable. 
A nation, observant of its word, 
and attached to its duty, is doubt- 





less superior to another distin- 
guished for valor, but distinguish- 
ed also for treachery and perfidy. 
Conquests are not always found- 
ed on justice. In history we 
read of many heroes, who were 
only renowned robbers.” 

“The warlike were not the 
happy nations; besides that vic- 
tories are often attended with the 
ruin of conquerors, fortune and 
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glory are not always at ourcom- quainted with the mature of 


mand. A sii 

many victories be furgotten.” 
“These are truths which can- 

not be denied by men whe are ac- 


le defeat makes 


things, as well as the human 
heart.”—Discourse on different 
Nations. 


a 


THE JESUITS BANISHED FROM SPAIN. 


Don Car tos, king of Naples, 
would not permit the Jesuits to 
approach his person; and his a- 
version for their society was no 
longer doubted, when he solicited 
at Rome the canonization of Don 
John de Palafox. 

Don John de Palafox descend- 
ed from one of the most ancient 
families in Spain. Learned, 
and pious, he had merited by 
these qualities the nomination of 
Philipthe Second, to the bishop- 
rick, newly ereeted in America, 
“De los Angelos de la Puebla.” 
He beeame consequently the ri- 
val of the Jesuits, who had emi- 
grated to that canton, armed 
with papal bulls, which authoriz- 
ed them to exercise the functions 
of bishops. He thought their 
privileges suspended by his no- 
mination, and this excited violent 
eontestations between him and 
them. Neither the king of Spain, 
nor the sovereign Pontiffs could 
succeed in their exertions, to de- 
prive them of their chimerical 
pretensions, for they had gained 
the people, and Palafox died a 
martyr to the persecution of these 
ambitious monks. 

Don Carlos ascegded the 
throne of Spain in 1759. Jt was 
then that the complaints of the 
governors, and the merchants of 
America burst out. | The Vice- 
noy of Lima, and the governor of 
20 


Quite represented, that the so- 
licitor general of the Jesuits, at 
Guipuzcoa, had possessed him- 
self of all the commerce of Pera; 
that, to no purpose, they had 
commanded him repeatedly, to 
confine himself to his provinee; 
that by purchasing the commo- 
dities of Europe for ready mo- 
ney, there was twenty per cent. 
difference between the price eur- 
rent and theirs; that the mone- 
pelies granted to the Jesuits, 
combined with the facility of 
smuggling, allowed them to sell 
at a cheaper rate; that from this 
cause, innumerable bankruptcies 
had ensued; and that these abus- 
es not only reigned in the Spanish 
dominions, but extendedinto Asia 
through the Philippine islands, 

The court of Spain had the 
good will to preseribe, but not 
the power to administer, a reme- 
dy to these disorders, true or 
false. ‘The Jesuits disdained 
the orders which tiiey received, 
and the government was reduced 
to dissemble and to wait. 

Besides these grievances a- 
gainst the transatlantic members 
of the society, the king had pe- 
euliar provocations from the Je- 
suite ’of Spain: 

The question was not coneern- 
ing their erroneous opinions, 
their daring theological system, 
their lieentious morality, nor 
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their renovated Pelagianism. 
The Spanish ministry thought 
little of these objects. The 
question was, concerning the as- 
sassination of the king of Portu- 
gal, the verbal process, and the 
proofs, which convieted the Je- 
suits as the original instigators 
of that crime,the predicted and 
executed empoisonment of Bene- 
diet the Fourteenth, the ruin of 
the great houses of commerce, 
and the contempt of episcopacy. 
Glaring abominations of every 
kind commanded the attention of 
the soveréign. The court pur- 
sued the steps of the Jesuits, 
without awakening their appre- 
hensions. The court of Franee 
informed the Spanish ministry, 
that these Fathers had a printing 
press at Villa Garcia, conducted 
by Father Idiaquez, from whieh 
issued a multitude of publications 
injurious to the tranquillity of the 
French government. Certain 
booksellers at Bayonne were ar- 
rested, and spoke, at the Bastille 
and the court of Spain, suppress- 
ed the printing press without 
making any noise. 

The Jesuits, nevertheless, 
guided by the instructions and 
orders of their general, collect- 
ed parties, and employed them 
in rendering the ministry odious. 
Under the preceding reigns, they 
had usurped a most extensive 
power. The vast texture of their 
policy had surrounded and en- 
veloped the king and his sub- 
jects, the grandees and the com- 
mon people, the church and the 
state, the learned and the igno- 
rant. They commanded the fa- 
thers by their children, the mas- 
ters by their domesties, the wo- 
men by confession, artisans by 
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their congregations, courtiers by 
their projects, sovereigns by their 
weaknesses, popes by appearane- 
es of devotion and obedience. 
They disposed of all sexes, ages, 
and conditions. Did religion op- 
pose their various projects of am- 
bition? They ere it. They 
folded and twisted morality to 
their views and their interest, 
by their interpretations of its de- 
cisions. If a defender of reli- 
gion and morality arise, like Don 

ohn Palafox, they calumniated 
him—“He was a dangerous 
man.” “He wasa rebel.” Some 
such they drove away by arbi- 
trary strokes of power, or des- 
poiled them of their fortunes and 
situations. Others intimidated 
by their numerous partizans. 
Others assassinated or poisoned. 
Whoever dared to unmask their 
intrigues ensured his own des- 
truetion. They marched be- 
tween hypocrisy and tyranny; 
the Gospel in one hand, and the 
poniard in the other. They 
were cringing and insinuating, 
despotic and menacing. Hence 
that whimsieal mixture of mo- 
desty and arrogance, of poverty 
and riches, of edification and 
scandal, of study and business, 
of artifice and violence, of fraud 
and usurpation, of flattery and 
defamation, of intrigue and sim- 
plieity, of zeal and fury, of vir- 
tue and villany. It was by unit- 
ing extremes and opposites, that 
they rendered themselves formi- 
dahble. 

Things were altered under the 
reign of Charles the Third, who 
knew the Jesuits, and had re- 
solved to reduce them to obedi- 
ence, or to suppress them. Charles 
eommenced by sending Den Ca- 





vallos, at the head of a body of 
troops, to Paragua. Cevallos 
took possession of a country 
where they thought themselves 
masters, and Spain now com- 
mands where the inhabitants 
had obeyed a Jesuit. ‘The com- 
mand of a fortress was commit- 
ted to a French officer, whose 
name was Bunneval, who there 
found papers, which the Jesuits, 
in the first tumalt, had forgotten: 
and among these papers, a plan 
of instructions and operations of 
general Ricey, for a conspiracy 
against the government. Hede- 
posited them in the hands of a 
friend, with orders to transmit 
them to the court. He mistrust- 
ed Cevallos, already corrupted 
by the Jesuits. 

The officer of the Jesuits, who 
had evacuated the fortress, reeol- 
lecting his own inadverteney, ad- 
dressed himself to Bonneval, 
who pretended not to know what 
he demanded: and upon the de- 
mand of the Jesuit and the re- 
fusal of the officer, Cevailos put 
him under arrest. where he re- 
mained till the time of his re- 
turn to Madrid. He committed 
the papers to the king. At that 
time the count D’Aranda had 
been appointed president of the 
council, an office which had been 
suppressed, but had been revived 
on occasion of a commotion, 
which we will now describe. 

The Jesuits unceasingly remon- 
strated to the Spaniards, that the 
installation of the reigning fami- 
ly had enkindled the war in Eu- 
rope, from 1700 to the peace of 
Vienna in 1725. They represent- 
ed how bloody and ruinous it had 
been for the nation; that they 
were crushed with taxes, un- 
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known before the house of Bour- 
bon ascended the throne; how 
many slaughters had followed, 
and how much money had been 
absorbed in the establishment of 
the Infant, Don Philip; the con- 
quest of Naples, the expedition 
to Sicily, the siege of Oran, the 
assage of the Spanish monarchy 
into the hands, of foreigners, the 
disunion of the patricians, fifteen 
years of civil troubles. ‘They 
declaimed against the great em- 
ployments of the ministry, occu- 
pied by intruders, the humiliation 
of the native Spaniards, cringing 
with the vilest flatteries to ob- 
tain a miserable employment, un- 
der chiefs, whose pride could be 
equalled only by their power, 
and whose power could only be 
compared to their imbeeility. 
We support all the necessities of 
the state, but few of us partici- 
pate in the advantages of it; few 
of us are permitted to know the 
cares of the administration. It 
is not difficult to conjecture, from 
the temperament of the human 
heart, the impression of these 
discourses upon a proud nation, 
The Spaniards fall into discen- 
tentments, their minds become 
uneasy and agitated; they insen- 
sibly lay hold on the hope of a- 
meliorating their eondition, by a 
change of administration. 
The Jesuits had persuaded the 


_ Spaniards, that the conquest of 


America was the price of their 
labors. ‘That the king had only 
lent his name; and it was unex- 
ampled, that a people suffered so 
patiently the restraints imposed 
upon the enjoyment of their own 
property and prosperity. It was 
in this manner, that they ener- 
vated and enfeebled the attach: 
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ment and fidelity of the Spanish 
people to the government. ‘he 
people murmured; silent tears 
flowed from their eyes; and no- 
thing was seen on every side, but 
the symptoms of a fury, confined 
and struggling te break out. 
The national impatience was 
still more increased by the eon- 
om of the Havanna; by the bad 
efence of that place, and by the 
loss of the immense riches which 
assed into the hands of the En- 
glish, by the number of bank- 
rupteies, which followed that e- 
vent, the war of Portugal, and 
the sacrifice of five and twenty 
thousand men, who perished by 
diseases, the failure of subsisten- 
ees, and other faults, imputed to 
the incapacity and corruption of 
Squilaci, who had raised himself 
from the shop of an artisan in 
Sieily, to the highest dignity of 
the empire; the support which 
the sovereign afforded him, the 
abuse of the power that had 
been given him, the monopoly of 
grain, the eontempt of ancient us- 
ages, the abolitions of old cus- 
toms, almost always objects of 
the fanatical attachment of the 
people, the ontrages upon the 
persons of the citizens stripped 
of the national dress, and insult- 
ed in the streets, in the public 
squares and walks. Such were 
the real eauses which lighted up 
a concealed fiame, whieh blazed 
at the bottom of the souls of the 
Spaniards, and which the Jesu- 
its supplied with fuel, and blew 
up. But before we come te the 
explosion, it will be convenient 
to return, for a moment, to the 
countries of America. 
The duties of the Spanish fi- 
nances in America were fixed. 
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‘They consisted, in a tax upen 
commodities imported into those 
countries from Europe. By his 
authority as sovereign, the king 
appointed the governors, the vice- 
roy, the aleades, and the other 
officers in the magistracy and the 
finances. He raised an impost 
under the form of a capitation, 
upon all the inhabitants of the 
Indies, and all the nations of 
Spanish America are compre- 
hended under the generical name 
of dos Indias. The king enjoy- 
ed the right of exploring mines, 
of the sale of spirituous liquors, 
of the plantealled Chicha, cards, 
stamped paper, quicksilver, the 
assessment of las mitas, or the 
obligation to furnish a certain 
number of hands to the publie 
works. ‘These burthens the peo- 
ple bore without murmuring, 
when Squilachi took the fancy to 
augment the oppression, by cre- 
ating a council of domains, by re- 
ducing the natives of America 
to the condition of the inhabit- 
ants of Castille, by restraining 
the liberty of franchises, and by 
demanding, under the form of 
loans, considerable sums from 
the different sorts of corporations. 
The Jesuits did not failto take 
advantage of these circumstanc- 
es to excite a fermentation, which 
would have had the most fatal 
consequences, if the prudence of 
the ministry had not appeased 
it, by dissimulation and by mild- 
ness. The people, however, had 
trampled on the seals of the 


‘king; they had turn to pieces the 


orders of his minister, as well as 
his own; they had attacked his 
officers in their houses, who had 
eseaped assassination only by fly- 
ing to their country seats, where 








the populaee held them bloekad- 
ed. ‘The revolt had been push- 
ed so far, that they had chosena 
king, who was, however, wise e- 
nough to refuse the office. ‘The 
ministry weve not ignorant, that 
these seditious dispositions of the 
South Americans were nourished 
by their spiritual guides, and se- 
eonded by England, attentive to 
ondermine the forces of the House 
of Bourbon in all its branches. 
At that time, gold. was seen dis- 
tributed by handfuls to a misera- 
ble populace, by the Jesuits and 
the others offering them friend- 
ship and protection. 

This insurrection was followed 
by another, in Spain. In the 
year 1766 or 1767, the marquis 
de Squilaci, by a monopoly of 
grain, had plunged the empire in- 
to the horrors of a universal fa- 
mine. ‘The people, groaning un- 
der this calamity, the author of 
which was not unknown to them, 
demanded the dismission of the 
minister. Squilaci, to humble 
them, prohibited their cloaks and 
their flapped hats; and the pro- 
hibition was rigorously executed. 
The people were boiling with in- 
dignation; and the Jesuits, the 
favorable moment arrived for the 
project they had long conceived, 
of exciting in Spain a econflagra- 
tion that nothing could extin- 
guish. Always affeeting con- 
eealment, but almost always ill 
eoncealed, they employed their 
adopted and initiated Abbe Her- 
moso, and the marquis de Cam- 
po Flores, and a number of o- 
thers. ‘They dispersed them- 
selves in the taverns, they seat- 
tered money in the bodegones, 
(dram shops, ale houses, J sup- 
pose.) ‘There the intoxication of 
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rebellion was inflamed by wine. 
‘These scenes of debauchery. re- 
sounded with the cries of « : 
live the king, but death to the 
ministry.”” ‘The insurrection was 
to break out on Thursday or 
Good Friday, when the king and 
all his couct went on foot to the 
churches, to perform what are 
eailed “Stations.” The vietims 
were designated: the minister 
wasto be assassinated, and in 
the confusion, no doubt there 
would be found among the fana- 
ties, a parricide to strike the 
king. ut the populace, who 
were not in the secret, and whom 
the Jesuits had too much inflam- 
ed, broke out teo soon, eon the 
day of the “Branches.” The 
glasses of Squilaci were broken 
with stones; they broke open the 
doors of his hotel; they sought 
his person, but could not find him. 
Their fury fell upon his furni+ 
ture, which they tore to pieces, 
From thence they flew to the cas- 
tle of the king, where they come 
mitted a horrible massacre of ci+ 
tizens and the Walloon guards. 
The earnage never ceased, until 
the moment when the king ap- 
peared ina baleony, and granted 
to the tumultuous multitude e- 
very thing they demanded with 
sich leud cries. The mar- 
quis of Squilaci fled towards Ita- 
ly, and the same day the king 
removed, by circuitous reads, to 
Aranjuez, a pusillanimous eva- 
sion, which endangered a révival 
of the sedition. \ 

The king had re-ereated the 
office of president of Castille, 
which had been antecedeatly a- 
bolished, from an apprehension 
of the power which it eonferred 
upon him who was mvested with 
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it, and had given it to the count 
Lb’ Aranda, whose first care was to 
search out the secret eauses of 
the insurrection. ‘The abbe Her- 
moso, the marquis de Campo Flo- 
res, and their accomplices were 
arrested. By their answers to 
interrogatories it was discover- 
ed, that the revolt was not to 
have commeneed till the holy 
Thursday or Friday; and that 
they had drawn from tue treasa- 
ry of the imperial college of the 
Jesuits, the real promoters of 
this detestable project, ths sums 
of money distributed in the tav- 
erns. 

Notwithstanding these discoy- 
eries, which the count D’Aranda 
had drawn from the mouths of 
the culprits, he did not think 
himself yet possessed of suffi- 
cient evidence to determine his 
king. Moreover, he knew that 
in eases of rebellion, a direct re- 
medy might increase the evil; 
and that it was convenient to 
find a pretext for chastising the 
rebels. He thought it necessary 
to have irrefragable proofs. But 
how should he obtain them? 

He eontented himself to dis- 
semble, to treat the Jesuits with 
greater distinction than ever, and 
to hope for every thing from 
time. Such was the state of 
things, when the attorney gener- 
al of the order, father Altamira- 
no, came to court to solicit per- 
mission toge to Rome. D’Ar- 
anda had no doubt, that he was 
going to render an account to 
Ricci of the recent commotion, 
and that the coffers of the Jesuit 
contained all the information he 
wanted. He cajoled Altamira- 
no, and offered him all the as- 
sistance he could desire. ‘The 
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passports, which promised to his 
person and effects the greatest 
safety, were expedited to him; 
but they had been preceded by 
injunctions, notwithstandi: g eve- 
ry impediment, to visit at Barce- 
lona the tranks of the father, 
and to seize upon his papers. 
At the same time they attached 
to the sides of the traveller, an 
officer of cavalry, who took the 
same road for the service of the 
king, and who never lost him out 
of sight. Arrived at Barcelona, 
the governor arrested Altamira- 
no, opened and examined his 
trunks, seized his papers, and in 
those papers found the convic- 
tion of the crime of the society. 
Then D’Aranda could speak in 
strong terms to his sovereign, 
and make him feel the necessity 
of demolishing a formidable co- 
lossus, and deliver himself from 
a powerful enemy, master of con- 
sciences, possessed of immense 
riches, and capable of undertak- 
ing the most desperate enter- 
prises, as well as of paying for 
the most secret conspiracies. It 
was then resolved in the cabinet 
of Madrid, that the Jesuits 
should be banished; and to com- 
plete the enterprise without noise 
or trouble, they swore themselves 
to secresy; and they sent to the 
governors, viceroys, corregi- 
dores, and heads of plantations, 
every where within the residence 
of the Jesuits, from the eapital 
Madrid, as far as the Philippine 
islands, orders numbered, which 
were not to be successively un- 
sealed but on a certain day, and 
even at a prescribed hour. It 
was prescribed to some to hold in 
readiness, ships, carriages, and 
troops; to others, to enter the 










































houses of the Jesuits, to cut the 
ropes of their bells, to seize their 
persons, and transport them, 


through Spain and through A-. 


merica, to the places indicated; 
aud this was executed. They 
conducted to Carthagena the Je- 
suits of Madrid, and they were 
disembarked at Civita Vecchia, 
before the Pope had any infor- 
mation of it. 

The cardinal Palaviani, secre- 
tary of state at Rome, was then 
Nuncio at Madrid. Surprised 
at this event, as at an unexpect- 
ed crash of thunder, and forever 
a: to the reproaches of his 
holiness, the pope Clement 13th, 
fell sick of a mortal disease. 

The government did net pun- 
ish the adherents of the Jesuits, 
nor those who were affiliated or 
initiated with them. It granted 
to each of them a pension of six 
hundred livres; and it may be 
said, that the Jesuits were ex- 
pelled from Spain by wisdom, 
from Franee by fanaticism, and 
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from Portugal by avarice. 

The pope wrote violent letters 
to the Spanish monarch, who, in 
his answers, expressed infinite 
respect for the spiritual father 
of Christians, but declared he 
would be master of his own 
household, humbly supplicating 
his holy benediction. 

Sach were the serpentine win- 
dings, by which that most dan- 
gerous soviety of monks worked 
its way to destruction in Spain. 

Masters of the earth!! Whiat 
important services can you ex- 
pect from a race of men, who 
have forgotten their fathers and 
mothers, and who have no chil- 
dren? 

May this historieal abridg- 
ment remind you of the influence 
they once had; of that which 
they still have; and of that which 
they always will have over your 
subjects and citizens; and of the 
perpetual dangers to which they 
will expose your persons.” 


—» + eo 


ON INTEMPERANCE. 


No. 3. 

Tue evils of intemperance 
were, thirdly, to be represented. 

But these, alas! are so numer- 
ous and glaring, that, were not 
new examples of this vice inees- 
saintly occurring, it might be 
deemed almost superfluous to 
dwell upon its atrocity. 


Its first effect is to impair 
health, 


They, who are endued by na- 
ture with the most vigorous con- 
stitutions, when addicted to in- 
temperance, become subject to 
countless diseases. Huard drink- 
ers sometimes indeed attain to 
old age; bet it is, in most in- 
stances, te be living monuments 
of folly and of guilt. ‘They en- 
counter many disorders, which 
lie concealed from public no- 


*This article was presented for the Christian Diseiple, as a translation 
made by a gentleman, venerable for his age and his rank in society,—and as 
worthy of consideration on the re-establishment of the society of Jesuiis, and 


the present state of things in Europe and South America. 
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tice; while their bloated faces, 
their trembling limbs, and their 
distempered frames almost in- 
variably render them «disgusting 
spectacles to the world. Buta 
great oy see of the intemper- 
ate fall vietims ia middle, if not 
in early life. How soon is the 
lustre dimmed in their eyes! How 
are the rose and the lily faded 
on their countenances, or red- 
dened into an unnatural hue! 
How often are they incapacitat- 
ed to take or to relish their ne- 
_eessary food! How criminally do 
they convert the appetite of 
thirst into a disease, which, the 
more it is indulged, beeomes the 
more insatiable, and the more 
tormenting! 

But in the incipient state of 
this vice, the intemperate recon- 
eile themselves to their danger- 
ous practices, by resolving never 
to run to this “excess of riot.” 
Alas! how little do they know 
themselves, or the snares which 
beset them! The hydra of drunk- 
enness has not yet fastened them 
im her embraces. They, there- 
fore, perceive not the hazard of 
sporting within her confines. Ah! 
when will they consider, that e- 
very approach inereases their in- 
sensibility to danger, and adds to 
the fatal poteney of her charms! 

They, who indulge in the free 
use of spirituous liquors, general- 
ly persuade themselves, that 
what they take really conduces 
to their comfort, without endang- 
ering their health. Bat let it be 
remembered, as the established 
Opinion of the best physicians, 
that ardent spirits operate, like 
a slow poison, when their bad 
effects are not immediately visi- 
ble. They secretly undermine 
the frame, which, though now 
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fair and flourishing, will be lia- 
_ ble soon to tumble into ruins, if 
‘hot supported with eare. 

The only security from the 
horrers of intemperance is in fol- 
lowing the rules,taught us by the 
very brutes, to drink only what is 
in itself salutary, and never to 
drink more than nature demanus. 

Another evil of intemperance 
is, the shametul waste of preper- 
ty which it oceasions, 

This is the case with many, 
who maintain a reputation for 
temperance. but its most per- 
nicious Consequences ure seen a- 
mong laboring people, who con- 
sume so large a portion of their 
earnings in spirituous liquors, as 
reduces them to great straits, im- 
poverishes their families, and of- 
ten involves them, not only in 
want, but in infamy. To this 
cause is it owing, that many are 
delinqueat in the discharge of 
debts, that there is such wretch- 
edness in the habitations of the 
poor, that so many are precipi- 
tated from a eomfortable to a pe- 
nurious condition, and that we 
meet such squalid misery in the 
streets. In fine, by far the larg- 
est portion of the distresses of 
the poor may be traced to intem- 
perance, astheir prolific source. 

Intemperance is also both the 
parent and the offspring of idle- 
ness. 

It produces idleness, as it is of 
a social nature; and those who 
practise it, are induced to sacri- 
fice much time in the company 
of kindred spirits. In its origin, 
it is seareely ever a solitary 
vice; but derives its most power- 
ful temptations and its highest 
zest from a participation with 
others. 











It is the offspring of idleness, 
as persons of this description 
are most exposed to its allure- 
ments. It is an adage of indis- 

utable truth, that “few can be 
idle, and yet innocent.” In no 
respect is it more unhappily ver- 
ified, than in relation to intem- 
perance. ‘They, on whose hands 
time hangs heavily, often betake 
themselves to places of public 
resort; and these are commonly 
the haunts of the intemperate. 
Though they may at first visit 
them solely from motives of cu- 
riosity, or to pass away the te- 
dious hours; yet they find there 
temptations te excess, which it 
is difficult always to avoid. One 
indulgence prepares the way for 
another, till, if they be not sea- 
sonably rescued from such asso- 
ciations, there is the utmost dan- 

er, that they will join them 
ld the love of strong drink. 

It is almost unnecessary to add 
to this last evil, that intemper- 
ance produces derangement of 
worldly affairs. 

These in the most prosperous 
require personal attention. But 
how ean it be rendered by those, 
who are bent on sensual gratifi- 
cations? With a great majority 


of mankind, industiious applica- . 


tion to business is- indispensable 
to their comfortable support. But 
how ineompatible with every 
kind of business, are the pursuits 
of the intemperate? They not 
only by degrees lose the disposi- 
tion, but destroy the ability, for 
performing it. Besides, their 
pleasures are expensive. Not 
only so, when heated with li- 
quor, they often make ruinous 
bargains, which they review in 
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their sober moments with una- 
vailing regret. 

Henee they become involved in 
debts beyond their ability to dis- 
charge. ‘They lose the ambition 
to be decent in their dress, and 
to support their families with re- 
putation. Their buildings go to 
decay. Their land lies neg- 
lected, They surrender, them- 
selves the willing victims te in- 


temperance. ‘Though of the 
firmest constitution by nature, 
they “live not out half their 


days;” and their substance at 
length falis into more deserving 
hands. ‘This is the usual pro- 
cess, through which the intem- 
perate pass; the bare apprehen- 
sion of which, strengthened by 
so many examples, should excite 
to the utmost caution against 
this alarming vice. 

A course of intemperance en- 
feebles the mind. 

This it does, not only by cher- 
ishing aversion to all mental ap- 
plication; but it absolutely dis- 
qualifies persons for making it. 
By such means, how often have 
we known those, whose natural 
and acquired abilities have pro- 
mised much benefit to the world, 
destroy every flattering prospect 
by intemperance? Their early 
life was marked with promise. 
‘They were the delight of fond 
parents, the admiration of friends, 
the hope of society. But they 
unfortunately yielded the reins 
to appetite. ‘lhe love of strong 
drink influenced them to neglect 
their appropriate business, to 
follow. unworthy pleasures, to 
join themselves to unprincipled 
associates, and to unite in their 
destructive pursuits, till they be- 





came unfitted for their regular 
ewployment, disinelined to eve- 
ry steady habit, bent on low grat- 
ihcations, and besotted by vice. 
How injurious then to the pow- 
ers of the mind, how destructive 
to usefulness, is the practice of 
intemperance! 

Unhappy. in like manner, is 
its influence upon the temper. 

It renders men petulant and 
quarrelsome. In domestic life 
they are capricious tyrants, whom 
no conjugal endearments can 
soothe, no filial attentions can 
pacify. They neglect to make 
eomfortable provision for their 
families. Often are their part- 
ners left in a great measure un- 
assisted, to struggle with the 
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eare and support of their off. 
spring; and, what is worse, to 
guard then against the perni- 
cious influence of parental exam. 
le. 

In society, intemperance leads 
to contentions without end, and 
to “wounds withoat cause ” They 
who are naturally meek and pa- 
cific, become, by habits of intem- 
perance, ferocious and vindic- 
tive; and the passions, which 
they cherish in themselves, they 
are exceedingly liable to provoke 
in others. So unhappy is the 
influence of this vice epon the 
temper; and such is its tenden- 
ey to “confusion, and every evil 
work.” 
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- AN INDIAN’S ADDRESS TO AMERICANS. 


I pweELt with the tempest, and, rock’d by the storm, 
No pillow of luxury'come I to crave, 

Sole lord of the brute, in whose furs i am warm— 
Yet pity the Red Man, ye sons of the wave. 


Ere the wide-spreading ocean, now rolling s¢ blue, 
Your ancestors bore from afar to our shore, 

These forests comprised all of pleasure we knew, 
Then pity the Red Man, thus happy no more ! 


Enamour’d of freedom, where cities arise, 

No bonds of confinement these limbs should annoy ; 
Yet there lies in your hands a superlative prize, 

Ob ! pity the Red Man, and bid him enjoy. 


You have laws which the beauty of order afford, 
Which the oe ferocious compel to be tame ; 
e 


You speak,—and t 


passions are still at the word ! 


Then pity the Red Man,—and teach him the same. 


Whatis that which excites th’ ineffable sigh, 
When the wretched their burdens of sorrow reveal, 
\. And expresses communion of joy by the eye ? 
Declare to the Ked Man, that he too may feel, 


You driuk at the fountain of mental delights, 


Where streams intellectual deliciously roll ; 
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And while the rich banquet so sweetly invites, 
Ah! pity the Red Man,—he too has a soul ! 


The comforts which civiliz’d manners impart, 
, And the Arts and the Sciences blossom to give, 
Shine full on your breasts, and ennoble the heart ; 
Then pity the Red Man, and teach him to live. 


But chief,—the blest name, to Christians so dear ! 
Your passport to mansions of glory on high, 
That Name which supports you in death without fear ! 
Make known to the Red Man, and teach him to die. P. 


{ Evan. Mag. 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Extracts from the Records of the Board of Directors of the Amert- 


can Society for educating Pious Youth for the Gospe 


1 Ministry. 


Published for general information, by order of the Board. 


Every candidate for the charity 
of this Society, who wishes to be as- 
sisted in the first stage of e tucation, 
or in his preparation for college, liv- 
ing within a hundred miles of Boston, 
shall apply in person, or by letter, 
(post paid) to one of the Directors, 
exhibiting at the same time unequivo- 
cal testimonials from three or more 
serious and respectable persons, best 
acquainted with him and his circum- 
stances, ( e. g. his minister, instructor, 
a magistrate, or some other principal 
man in the vicinity) respecting his age, 
indigence, moral and religious char- 
acter, talents, learning, and primary 
object in asking assistance of this So- 
ciety: and every such candidate shall 
be examined by a committee of the 
Directors at Boston, on the day pre- 
vious to a quarterly meeting of the 
Board; and if deemed a constitutional 
candidate, he may be placed on the 
foundation fur support, in whole or in 
part, as the Directors shall judge ex- 
pedient, and upon trial tor three 
months; at the close of which period, 
he shall exhibit from his instructor or 
Instructors, evidence satisfactory to 
the Board, that in point of genius, dil- 
igence, literary progress, morals, and 
piety, he isa proper character to re- 
ceive this sacred charity. 

Candidates in this stage, more than 


a hundred miles from Boston, may ap- 
ply to the nearest of the Committées 
of agency, appointed by the Direct- 
ors;tn different sections of the coun- 
try, to receive applications, and the 
requisite testimonials, and likewise to 


‘examine and recommend candidates 


to this Board; the names and resi- 
dence of which committees, when ap- 
pointed, to be published. 

Candidates for this charity, in the 
second stage of education, i. e. under- 

aduates in college, if within a hun- 
Gred miles of Boston, shall apply, as 
above directed, to one of the Direct- 
ors, producing like testimonials; and 
shall be examined.by the aforesaid 
Committee of the Board, with refer- 
ence to their literary and religious 
qualifications; and also with reference 
to their object in seeking a public 
education; in all which respects their 
answers, as well as testimonials, must 
be satisfactory to this board, in order 
to their admission as beneficiaries. 

But if the candidate in the second 
stage live more than a\hundred miles 
from Boston, he may be examined by 
the three senior officers in the College 
te which he belongs; whose certificate, 
that he possesses promising talents, a 
fair character, hopeful piety, and re- 
spectable scholarship, shall supersede 
an examination by this Board; and in 
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connexion with the first named testi- 
monials, relative to his indigence, shall 
operate, according to its weight, in 
his favor. 

Candidates for this assistance who 
have been graduated at any college, 
or commenced the third stage of pre- 
paratory education, if they live within 
a hundred miles of Boston, shall ap- 
ply to one of the Directors, in the same 
manner as required of under-graduates, 
producing like testimonials; and shall 

examined as above, relative to 
their qualifications, and object in pur- 
suing thevlegical studies ; which ex- 
amination and testimonials must be sat- 
isfactory to this Board. But if a can- 
didate in his third stage live more than 
a hundred miles from Boston, a certi- 
ficate, as above, from three College 
Officers, or from the Bishop, the Epis- 
copal Standing Committee, the Pres- 
bytery, or the Association, in whose 
vicinity he lives, testifying his literary 
and other requisite qualifications, shall 
take the place of an examination b 
the Directors; and, in connexion wit 
the requisite testimonials of indigence, 
shall receive due consideration. 

In applications for a share in this 
pious and sacred bounty, instances of 
gross fraud, orimposition, should they 
occur, shall be publicly exposed, at 
the discretion of the Directors. 

The Directors shall hold stated 
quarterly meetings on the second 
Wednesdays of January, April, July, 
and October, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Voted, That the three senior officers 
of the several colleges in New Eng- 
land be autherized and requested to 
examine, in behalf of the American 
Society, &c. candidates for the assis- 
tance of said society; agreeably to the 
constitution, and the regulations of 
the Directors, 

N. B. Applicants for the patronage 
of this Society are requested to call 
on the Rev. Asa Eaton, Clerk ofthe 
Directors, living in Sudbury-Street, 
Boston, who will give them informa- 
tion respecting the particular place 
where they may meet the examining 
Committee of the Board. 

[ Recorder. 
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Second annuat Report of the Fe- 
male Bible Society of Boston 
and its vicinity. 

At the last annual meeting it appear- 
ed that there remained in the Treas- 
ury 31 Bibles and 4 Testaments. To 
these have been added 372 Bibles and 
130 Testamants, making in the whole 
403 of the former, and 140 of the lat- 
ter. 

The abovementioned Biblesand Tes- 
taments have been distributed in the 
towns of Gloucester, Williamsburg, 
Hopkinton, Framingham, Braintree, 
Malden, Cohasset, Worcester, Brook- 
field, Waterford, Montgomery, and 
Boston. Also in Fort William, up 
the Straights of Gibraltar, and the 
West-Indies. 

An application having been made 
from the Rev. Messrs. Mills and Smith, 
for Bibles to be distributed in some of 
our Southern and Western States, par- 
ticularly Louisiana, (which was just- 
ly described as being mournfully des- 
titute of the Holy Scriptures) it was 
voted, that 100 Bibles should be given 
them for. that purpose. The Board 
have likewise recently committed 50 
more to the Rev. Mr. Kingsbury, 
(whose integrity and diseretion are 
well known,) for distribution in Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee. Though these 
last mentioned places may appear re- 
mote, it is presumed their wants are 
as great, or greater, than would have 
been presented to our view from any 
other portion of our country. The 
number of Bibles and Testaments cir- 
culated by the Society the past year is 
$5 Over drawn 22 Duodecimo Bi- 
bles, and now remaining in the Treas- 
ury 10 Testaments and 26 Octavo Bi- 
bles. 

Though it has pleased the great 
Head ofthe church, since our last An- 
niversary to call 4 of our subscribers 
from their labors of leve in this to 
more perfect services, it is hoped ina 
better world; though 3 have removed 
and 5 withdrawn from the Society, it 
has notwithstanding received an in- 
crease of 20 members. 

The present number of subscribers 
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is 100, whose annual subscriptions have 
amounted to 240 dollars. 

Donations the past year have been 
139 dollars 11 cents, for which sum 
the Board would respectfully acknowl- 
edge their obligations to the Cent So- 
ciety of New Braintree for 39 dollars 
61 Cents, the cent Society in the West 
Parish of Brookfield for 50 dollars, 
and the Charitable Society of New 
Braintree and North Brookfield for 
26. Life subscription 30. 

The balance in the Treasury last year 
was 226 dollars 25 cents. And inter- 
est of the fund the present has been 9. 
Total 644 dollars 36 cents. ) 

There are yet unpaid subscriptions 
to the amount of 14 dollars. 

Two hundred dollars have been ap- 
propriated to the establishment of a 
permanent fund. 

The Board have expended 439 dol- 
lars 97 cents for Bibles. Contingent 
expenses have amounted to 3,30 and 
there now remains in the Treasury 109 
dollars. 

The influence of Divine Truth is 
commonly like the ‘still small voice” 
spoken of by the Prophet. We are 
not therefore to expect immediate and 
splendid effects from our exertions. 
It is sufficient for us, that the Bible 
has always proved the most effectual 
barrier against vice in every form, that 
it has always softened the rugged, and 
reformed the vicious heart of man, 
when its influence has not been per- 
verted by the most persevering obsti- 
nacye But the Christian must feel, 
that the Bible is a blessing, whose mag- 
nitude can never be estimated in this 
world—he must feel, (viewing the sub- 
ject in its awful connexions with eter- 
nity,) that the value of that word 
which brings life and immortality to 
light—which teaches immortal man 
the way to Heaven, is great beyond 
conception. 

Who that has seen the preciousness 
of Divine Truth—that has experienc- 
ed its consolations whea human com- 
forts have been desolated by aftliction, 
or has heard its unerring voice cry, 
“this is the way,” when bewildered in 
the labyrinths of doubt and error— 
who that has discovered the sweetness 
of its promises, the safety of its rest, 


and the purity of the motives and re- 
wards which it presents to man; can view 
without strong emotions the progress 
it is making in the world. A few years 
since, and to the savage of our western 
wilderness, and the stranger in our 
southern borders were alike inacces- 
sible those waters of life, which are 
for the healing of the nations—now to 
both is opened that living fountain, of 
which if a man taste he shall live for- 
ever. 

Nor is the prospect less animating 
when we cast our eyes abroad, and con- 
template the wonders which have been 
effected by our Christian brethren on 
the other side of the Atlantic. We 
there behold those vast but inauspicious 
regions of Europe and India, which 
have so long experienced the most de- 
plorable moral, and intellectual degra- 
dation, now gradually receiving the 
impress of humanity and of heaven, 
under the secretly operating and trans- 
forming influence of the Bible. We 
behold the superstitious Persian, and 
the sensual Mahommedan, the cheer- 
less inhabitant of Siberia, and the cruel 
native of Hindostan, stretching out 
their hands to receive this best gift of 
Heaven. And do we believe that “ the 
law of the Lord is perfect, converting 
the soul; that the commandment of 
the Lord is pure,enlightening the eyes;” 
” do we think that this law is ** more 
to be desired than gold, yea than much 
fine gold ;” and shall not our hearts 
glow with fervent desires, to contri- 
bute by our prayers, as well as in every 
other possible way, toward its univer- 
sal diffusion and success? Ah! canwe 
forget to remember before him, who 
alone can make even his own word 
effectual to salvation ; our brethren of 
the human family, who are groping in 
the hopeless, helpless darkness of 
heathenism, annihilating the tenderest 
sympathies of our nature, and sacrific- 
ing even the babes of their bosoms to 
appease the anger of their imaginary 
deities? Forget them! where then 
is our zeal for human happiness! where 
our boasted compassion for the-wretch- 
ed! where our Christian sensibilities! 
But blessed be God! the spirit of su. 
pineness, which has for centuries cru, 
elly abandoned the heathen, in their 
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own and other countries, to their mis- 


erable destiny, is fast hastening away. 


The christian world has awakened from 
that strange slumber, which so long 


closed its eyes to the situation, and 


wants of those, who were sitting in 
the region of darkness and shadow of 
death, and is wondering that it slept 
so long. The work of the Lord is rap- 
idly going on. Who would sit idle, 
when all nature seems as it were to be 
travailing in birth and waiting for the 
redemption of Zion? Who would not 
esteem ita privilege ef no ordinary 
importance, to be permitted to lend his 
assistance in that cause which is dear 
to God, the cause of virtue, the cause 
of Christ. 

And Jet us never be weary in well 
doing: let us never be discouraged at 
not so soon beholding the fruits of our 
efforts as we had expected—that Bible 
we bestowed, that prayer we ofiered, 
may, even ina future day, be made 
the instrument of saving a soul, nay, 
many souls from death ; and of accu- 
mulating an additional weight of bles- 
sedness for ourselves in the heavenly 
world. ‘‘They that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment, and they that turn many to righ- 
teousness, as the stars forever and 
ever.” [ Recorder. 


— 


THE CHINESE DECALOGUE, 


’ I. Beware of lasciviousness. 

we seen, you should not think 
of. 

When seeing, there should be no irreg- 
ularity. 

Having seen, there should be no re- 
membrance. 

With respect to virgins and widows, 
be particularly guarded. 


Il. Beware of wicked thoughts. 
Do not harbor a dangerous thought. 
‘Do not put forth an irregular thought. 
Do not remember resentment unallay- 
ed. 
Do not look on gain and covet it. 
Do not see ability and envy it. 


III. Beware of the errors of the 
: mouth. 
Do not speak of women. 
Do not meddle with clandestine affairs. 
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Do not publish people’s defects. 

Do not change what yeu have said. 

Do not make loose songs. 

Do not revile the sages. 

Be most cautious with respect to su- 
periors, relations, and the dead. 


IV. Beware ef sloth. 

Do not go tosleep early and rise late. 

Do not neglect your own field and 
plow your eg ome 

Do not run too fast after gain. 

Do not learn to dothat from which 
there is no advantage. 

Be most on your guard against having 
the body present but mind absent. 


V. Bewure of throwing away characters. 

Do not with old books roil up parcels, 
nor paste the windows. 

Do not with useless papers boil tea, 
or rub the table. 

De not blot good books. 

Do not write at random against the 
doors or walls. 

Do not destroy a rough copy. 

Do not throw away writing on the 
road. 


VI. Pay due respect to the relations 
_ subsisting amongst Men, 

Kindness is the principal duty of a fa- 
ther. 

Respect is the principal duty between 
a prince and his minister. 

Brothers should mutually love. 

A friend should speak the truth. 

A husband and wife should mutually 
agree—They should be particular- 
ly careful to shew respect. 


VII. Cleanse the ground of the heart. 

Consider the doctrines of the ancients 
to regulate the heart. 

Sit in a retired place and call homé 
the heart. 

Be sparing of wine or pleasure, and 
purify the heart. 

Reject sclfish desires and purify the 
heart.—It is particularly requisite to 
understand the utmost reasons of 
things to iliuminate the heart. 


VIII. Establish a good manner. 
Be diligent in business, and attentive 
to your words. 
Let your intentions be exalted, but 
_ your manners humble. (Literally, 
‘Let your mind be high, but your 
body low.’) 









































Be bold, yet careful. (Litera/ly, ‘ Let 
your liver be great, and your heart 
little.*) 

Rescue men from present errors, and 
follow the ancients. 

Reject the depraved, and revert to 
the upright. 

Study thé Sage’s NineTopics of Study. 

1. When you look, study to see clearly. 

2. When you listen, study to hear ful- 
ly. 

3. In your countenance, study to be 
placid. 

#, In your appearance, study to be 
venerable. 

5.In your words, study to be faithful. 

6. In business, study to be respectful. 

7. Incases of doubt, study to inquire. 

8. In anger, study to recollect the diffi- 
culties in which you may be involved. 

9. In what you acquire, study to be 
just. 

Venerate the Three Things which the 
Sages venerate. 

1. Venerate Heaven’s decrees. 

2. Venerate magistrates. 

3. Venerate the sayings of the Sages. 

—Be careful not to regard every thing 
that is said. 


IX. Be attentive to your intercourse 
with a friend. 

Be not inattentive from first to last. 

Let your inside and outside be the 
Saimle. 

Do net make a difference between the 
noble and ignobles 

Living or dying, be the same. 
Let the meritorious and defective mu- 
Reject (the ancients) E and Hwuy, 
and serve Chung-ne (Confucious.) 
Reject the dissipated and boisterous, 
and associate with the moderate and 
upright. 

You should establish yourself asa 
friend whom 10,000 ages may imi- 
tate. 


X. Widely diffuse Instruction and Reno- 
vation. 

When you meet with superiors, dis- 
course of right reason. 

When you meet with equals, speak of 
the rewards of actions. 

Print a‘number of good ‘books. 

Speak much of good actions. 

You should particularly oppose the er- 
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roneous, and venerate the true, in 
order to defend my doctrines. 
[ Evan. Mag. 


UTILITY OF RELIGIOUS TRAOTS. 


Zhe following Anecdotes are from 
the reports of the Londo Tract 
Society. 

Stockholm, April 15, 1808. 

My very dear Brother, 

Last week the first Tract was print- 
‘ed, and between two and three thou- 
sand have already been dispersed and 
sent to different parts of the country. 
We thought it best to print the little 
Tract concerning James Covey first. 
It has. made a very impression 
on the minds of many already. I have 
just heard this morning that one of 
them has found its way to the Prince 
Royal; he was rather diverted with 
the first part of it; but when he came 
to Covey’s conversion, he grew v 
serious, and at last burst into tears. 
Little did poor Covey think that his 
history would preach the gospel in 
king’s houses! 

Your’s most respectfully, 


From a respectable Cler, n in 
the Isle of al 


Kirk Lonan, Fan. 15, 1811. 
Rev. Str, 

I feel it a duty incumbent on me to 
inform you of an important cha 
which a Tract, published by the "4 
gious Pract Society, has been instru. 
mental in producing in one of my aged 
parishioners. The person in question 
thas already numbered his three score 
years and ten, and is fast advancing-to 
eternity. He has been through life 
aman of decent external deportment, 
“who trusted in himself that he was 
righteous,” while he was an entire 
stranger to real religiong and utterly 
insensible of his need of a Savior, I 
some time ago presented him with a 
few Religious Tracts, made up into a 
small volume, and among the rest the 
Tract “to the aged.” He appeared 
highly gratified, and promised to read 
them carefully. Having called on him 
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within these few days, I perceived an 
evident alteration in his manner and 
appearance. He was eagerly desir 
ous of conversing on his spiritual con- 
cerns, and began by saying, “I con- 
fess, before God and man, that I am 
a vile and miserable sinner;’”’ and then 
taking up the little book of Tracts 
which lay in the window, with tears 
streaming from his eyes, and with the 
strongest marks of penitence, he 
spoke nearly in these words; “This 
Tract ‘to the aged,’ has opened my 
eyes to see myself a lost and ruined 
man—oh! it has made me very wretch- 
ed; but then it has comf»rted too; 
for it tells me that Jesus Christ has 
saved sinners, as vile and miserable as 
Iam, and has brought back wander- 
ing souls from the very gates of hell.” 
On further conversation with him, 
and from the reports of some of his 
neighbors, I find that deep, and I 
trust an effectual and abiding change 
has been wrought in him. His views 
of himself, and of the world, are en- 
tirely changed. He has begun to 
search the Scriptures with great ar- 
dor, and to accompany the reading of 
them with earnest prayer. I perceiv- 
ed, on inspection, that the Tract to the 
aged had been so often thumbed and 
read, and probably wetted by the old 
man’s tears, as to be scarcely legible. 
There is reason to hope that the 
Divine blessing has, in many other in- 
stances, accompanied the visits of 
these little harbingers of salvation to 
the villages and cottages throughout 
the Isle of Man; but, should their in- 
troduction among us have been suc- 
cessful only in this one instance, I will 
be bold to say, that the Society may 
consider all their labor of love in dis- 
persing of the Tracts as abundantly 
eompensated. H. S. 
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INAUGURATION, 


Own Wednesday, April 17, the Hon. 
Isaac Parken, Chief Justice of Mas- 
sachusetts, was inaugurated Professor 
of Law at Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. The usual ceremonies were 
performed by the Rey. President 
Kirkland, and Dr. Ware. 

The Professor, in an able, interest. 
ing, and highly appropriate address, 
explained the object of the Professor- 
ship, and gave a brief account’ of the 
early state and gradual advancement 
of jurisprudence He shewed the im- 


portance of civil law to the existence 


of society, and enumerated some of 
the advantages which might be expect- 
ed from a general knowledge of the 
principle of the science. ° 

This professorship is founded upon 
a donation made for this specific pur- 
pose in 1773, by the Hon. Isaac Roy- 
al, of Medford; which fund has been 
gradually increasing, till it is now 
found adequate to the expense of a 
course of lectures annually to the un- 
dergraduates. The name of the foun- 
der is prefixed to the professorship 
till some more munificent benefactor 
shall appear. 


Obituary. 

Diep at Eastham Rev. Ephraim 
Briggs, in the 48th year of his age, 
and 20th of his ministry. 

In Sutton, Mass. Rey. Daniel Bach- 
eller, aged 43. 

In England, the Dowager Lady 
Hamilton, at the very advanced age of 
90. Also, Lord Viscount Fitzwilliam. 
He has bequeathed the British Cam- 
bridge University 100,000/. in stock, 
ten thousand proof plate prints, and a 
collection uf highly esteemed pictures. 





Candidates for the ministry in Cambridge and its vicinity. 


Mr. Ed. W. Andrews, Newburyport. 
Mr. Francis Jackson, Cambridge. 
Mr. David Reed, do. 

Mr. Joseph Allen, do. 

Mr. Jonatban P. Dabney, do, 

Mr. Samuel Gilman, do. 


Mr. Thomas Prentiss, Cambridge. 
Mr. Hiram Weston, Duxbury. 

Mr. Samuel]. Clarke, Cambridge. 
Mr. Henry Ware, jun, do. 

Mr. Rufus Hurlbut, do. 








